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CHARIVARIA. 


Lorp Roserts, last week, informed 
the German Emperor of the accession 
of King Grorer. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we do not appear to be able to 
keep secrets like our rivals. The 
Kaiser had evidently been advised 
already of the event—through the 
agency, no doubt, of the wonderful 
system of espionage which is at his 
service. + i 


In the recent cavalry manoeuvres, 
which Sir Joun Frencu described as 
highly successful, four horses suc- 
cumbed owing to their exertions. 
Army horses are so scarce that a few 
more costly successes like this, and 
there will be no more cavalry. 


An American baby which is heir to 
£20,000,000 has recently crossed the 
Atlantic. Every precaution is taken 
to prevent its being stolen, but the 
statement that it is locked up every 
night in a safe is an exaggeration. 


« Fashionable women’s figures,” The 
Express tells us, “are to resemble 
pillar-boxes, owing to the new mode 
which abolishes the waist-line.” Our 
information, however, is to the effect 
that the waist-line is not to be 
abolished ; it will merely coincide with 
the neck. 


From The Daily News :— 
““SWEETHEARTS SHIP. 
CANADIAN LINER CARRYING 
GIRLS TO THEIR FINANCEES 
IN THE NEW WORLD.” 

We had feared that it might come to 
this. In a New (and Better) World 
there will be no men at all. 


One hears much of the difficulty 
of obtaining Curates nowadays, and 
apparently illiterates are accepted. 
The Express informs us :—‘ The Curate- 
in-charge of one of the Yarmouth dis- 
trict churches announces in the parish 
magazine that a member of his con- 
— as four terrier puppies for 
sale. 


We learn from a letter in The Daily 
Chronicle that a Swiss Professor named 
Buyae has proved conclusively that 
there is not a word to be said in favour 
of alcohol. If “ Bunge” be Swiss for 
‘* Bung,” history knows no more con- 
temptible traitor. . 


In a paper which he read at the 
Conference of Sanitary Inspectors, Mr. 
K. B. Barnarp, the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Water Board, stated that 








First Gossip. ** WELL, GOOD-BYE, DEARLE, 
Second Gossip. “GET ALONG WITH ‘EE, ME 





BE YoU HArrY AND VIRTUOUS.” 
DEAR; I'LL SEE 'EE LONG AFORE THAT.” 








Trafalgar Square, and the height of 
Nelson’s Column, London would empty 
such a tank twice in twenty-four hours. 
We suppose that is why it is not done. 


Mr. Barnarp congratulated Lon- 
doners on the purity of the present 
water supply. Unfortunately there is 
no such thing as pleasing everybody. 
People are still heard complaining that 
there is not so much sustenance in the 
water as formerly. 


With reference to the aloe which 
is now blooming in the Zoological 


came about that it is confined there. 
The answer is obviously that it is a 
wild flower. 


All the church collecting-boxes in 
Truro Cathedral were forced open the 
other night, but, as they had been 
cleared in the morning after a long 
period, the thieves, it is thought, only 
got a few shillings. This is the sort of 
\thing which sours so many of our 
criminals, and turns them into enemies 
of Society. ee 
* 





“The worst of autumn,” said the 


if they could build a tank the size of ;Gardens, a correspondent asks how it) Irishman, “is that it gots late so early.” 
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TO AN UNKNOWN DEER 
(SOMEWHERE ABOVE THE HEAD OF LocH Fyne). 

Kina of the treeless forest, lo, 1 come! 

This is to let you have the welcome news 
That you will shortly hear my bullet’s hum 

Shatter Argyll amid her mountain-dews ; 
Will hear, from hill to hill, its rumour fly 

To startle (if the wind be not contrary) 
The tripper gathering picture-postcards by 

The pier at Inveraray. 


This is your funeral, my friend, not mine, 

‘ C. yy * 

So play the game, for slackness I abhor ; 
Give me a broadside target, large and fine, 

A hundred paces off—don’t make it more ; 
If in a sitting posture when we meet, 


You mustn’t think of moving; stay quite steady ; 


Or (better) rise, and standing on your feet 
Wait there till I am ready. 


Lurk not in hollows where you can’t be found, 
Or let the local colour mock my search ; 

But take the sky-line; choose the sort of ground 
That shows you up as obvious as a church ; 
Don’t skulk among your hinds, or use for scouts 

The nimble progeny of last year’s harem 
To bring reports upon my whereabouts 
In case I chance to scare ‘em. 


If I should perforate you in a place 

Not strictly vital, but from that rude shock 
Death must ensue, don’t run and hide your face, 

But let me ease you with another knock ; 
And if, by inadvertence, I contrive 

Initially to miss you altogether, 
Stand till I empty out my clip of five, 

Or make you bite the heather. 


As for your points, I take a snobbish view : 
I dearly love a stag of Royal stuff ; 
But, if a dozen ’s more than you can do, 
Ten (of the best) will suit me well enough ; 
As for your weight, I want a bulky beast, 
That I may win a certain patron’s benison, 
Loading his board, to last a week at least, 
With whiffy slabs of venison. 


Finally, be a sportsman , try to play 

Your part in what should prove a big success ; 
Let me repeat—don’t keep too far away ; 

My distance is a hundred yards (or less) ; 
So, ere the eager gillies ope your maw, 

[ll say, in tones to such occasions proper, 
The while I drink your death in usquebagh, 

“ He is indeed a topper!” 


Nor shall that sentence be your sole reward ; 
Our mutual prowess in the fatal Glen 
Your headpiece, stuffed and mounted, shall record 
And be the cynosure of envious men ; 
And when they see that segment of the bag, 
And want the tale again and I must tell it, 
I'll say how stoutly, like a well-bred stag, 
You stopped the soft-nosed pellet. 0.5. 








Overcrowding . 
A notice at the First-class end of the River Dart steam- 
boats says: — ‘Circular passengers pay excess fare.” 
Quite right too. 





H.I.M. THE EMPEROR OF AMERICA. 
Extracts from “ The Times,” October 4, 1910. 
(By Marconi Special Service from our own Correspondent.) 
New York, October 3. 

Tuis morning Mr. Roosevett, by a daring coup de 
main, overturned the republican institutions under which 
these States have existed for one hundred and thirty-four 
years, possessed himself of the supreme executive power, 
and was promptly proclaimed Emperor of America. This 
astounding revolution has so far been unaccompanied by 
any effusion of blood. The secret, though it must have 
been known to hundreds of conspirators, had been well 
kept, and the strong measures taken by his Imperial 
Majesty and his friends paralysed any spirit of resistance 
that might otherwise have manifested itself. At 5 a.m. 
the White House was surrounded by a strong detachment 
of Rough Riders, and Mr. Tarr and his family were 
arrested in their beds, They were subsequently conveyed 
to an unknown destination. At the same time the Vice- 
President and the members of the Cabinet were seized and 
imprisoned. The chiefs of the Army and the Navy have 
already sworn allegiance to the new Sovereign. At 10a.m., 
his Majesty, attended by the Princes of the Imperial House 
and accompanied by a brilliant staff, rode through the streets 
of Washington amid deafening popular acclamations. 
Halting before the Capitol, he made an impassioned speech, 
calling on all those who valued stability of government 
and believed in his policies to rally round his throne and 
person. He had, he said, entrusted the preservation of 
public order to the Kditorial Board of The Outlook and 
any complaints must be addressed to them, though for his 
part he could not conceive that any loyal subject would 
want to complain of anything. The great policy of Con- 
servation would now be carried out. His Majesty concluded 
by saying that he was having a bully time. 

Later. 

The New York American, in a special edition published 
at mid-day, calls upon the people to rise against the 
usurper. Mr. Hearst has been arrested, and will be tried 
on a charge of treason. Mr. W. J. Bryan, in an inter- 
view, declares that he has suspected the Emprror from the 
beginning. The triumph of the Democrats, he thinks, is 
now assured. T'he Evening Post denounces the EMprror 
as an unscrupulous prevaricator, and declares that no self- 
respecting American can consent to bow the knee to Baal. 
The office of the paper has since been destroyed by an 
infuriated mob. Mr. RockrrELLER has taken refuge in a 
church and refuses to come out. The Emprror is now en- 
gaged in composing a message of 100,000 words strongly 
affirming both the Monroe Doctrine and his own right to 
the Imperial crown. As soon as the message has been 
delivered Congress is to adjourn for an indefinite period. 
Seen at 3 o’clock, the Emprror said that if he had known 
what a bully thing a revolution was he would have started 
in much sooner. The order for the manufacture of the 
Imperial crown has been entrusted to Messrs. Tirrany. It 
is to cost a million dollars, and is to be bigger and more 
brilliant than any other crown in existence. 


From “ The Spectator,” October 8, 1910. 

We cannot pretend to be surprised by the news which 
has reached us from America this week. That Mr. Roosr- 
VELT (if we may be pardoned for speaking of him by a 
name which is now merged in a more splendid and, we 
believe, a more appropriate title) should have assumed the 
Imperial purple cannot startle anyone who has made him- 
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“ PEEP-BO! T SEE YOU !” 








Born (together). 
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“THe SEA HATH Ts PEARLS” 
(Shrimping on the coast of Normandy.) 











EVEN ABOVE THE SURFACE. 








self conversant, as we have endeavoured to do, with the} 
tendencies of American public life and the opinions of! 
American public men, especially of Mr. Roosevet’ himself. | 
There can be no harm now in saying that during his recent | 
visit to this country Mr. Roosrvenr (as he then was) | 
expressed to a few intimate friends his contempt for all! 
non-despotic systems of government. He thought that! 
when America managed to shake off Republican institu- | 
tions men of sense and honest capacity would come by 
their own. That was his ideal, and he could not help 
feeling —the expression was his own—that it was a bully 
ideal. 

We cordially congratulate his Imperial Majesty and his 
loyal subjects on what has taken place. We are amongst. 
those who believe that his Majesty is, with perhaps the 
exception of the Archbishop of Canrerspury and Mr.! 
Witiium Hicarsorxam, the greatest and strongest and} 
most statesmanlike man in existence. Since we need the | 
Archbishop for the work of the Church of England, and | 
since Mr. HiaGrsnoTHaAmM continues to devote himself ex- ; 
clusively to the fight against Socialism in Balham, Mr. ' 
{00SEVELT was obviously the only man who was both 
sufficiently just and sufficiently tenacious for the great 
office of Emperor of America. It is just this quality of | 
tenacity (on the importance of which we have so fre- 
quently insisted) that marks the latest Emperor off from 
those who may well be proud to consider themselves his 
fellow-men. We shall continue to watch his Majesty's: 
career with that benevolent and admiring interest which | 
is due to one whose purpose, we believe, will be to bind | 
the sister Empires of Great Britain and America in bonds | 
that cannot be torn asunder. 








Things One Ought to have been Told Before. 
Your First DANcE will be a genuine triumph if you attend the} 
function possessing a Set of Artificial Teeth designed by Many 
ballroom deyotees attribute their success to a visit to the 
Depot ” 


Teeth 
| 


TO A FOX-CUB. 
You stole through the hedgerow’s high tangle of bramble, 
You knew of the gap by the hazel-tree’s trunk, 
As sharp as a needle, as red as a CAMPBELL, 
Surprised, very likely, but not in a funk ; 
Demure as a kitten, yet wise and hard-bitten, 
You pricked a keen ear to the crash in the scrub, 
Where Grateful and Glitter had stirred up the litter, 
O bandit beginner—O cool little cub! 


You went like a dream, yet an eye of cold yellow 
You cocked in a crafty but confident glance, 
As much as to tell me, “ Now, be a good fellow, 
Say nothing about it and give us a chance; 
Those lashing white ladies can gallop like Hades, 
They 'd slate me—at present—in less than a mile ; 
['m small, I’m a baby, sit quiet, and maybe 
[ll live to reward you with something worth while!” 
Discreetly I watched you dive under the double ; 
[ moved not an eyelid, I give you my word ; 
[f out of the belt by the ten-acre stubble 
A jay screamed a menace, well, nobody heard ; 
For far in the whinnygreen depths of the spinney 
A brother, ill-fated, was biting the mud, 
Borne down in a flurry of furies that worry 
And bristle and clamour for blood, and for blood ! 


And so it’s a bargain, my boy, you ‘ll remember ; 
Some day we shall ask you to settle the bill, 
Some soft, misty day in a distant December, 
When you, a great dog-fox, glide out down the hill : 
They ‘ll find you by noonlight, and run you till moonlight, 
And I would be with them the whole of the day, 
By brook and by village, by grass-land and tillage, 
To lose you, or eat you, three counties away ! 
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HOLIDAY TIME. 
IV.—In THE WET. 


Myra gazed out of the window upon 
the driving rain and shook her head 
at the weather. 

“Ugh!” she said. “Ugly!” 

“ Beast,” I added, in order that there 
should be no doubt about what we 
thought. ‘ Utter and deliberate beast.” 

We had arranged for a particularly 
pleasant day. We were to have sailed 
across to the mouth of the—I always 
forget its name, and then up the river 
to the famous old castle of —of—— 
No, it’s gone again; but anyhow, there 
was to have been a bathe in the river, 
and lunch, and a little exploration in 
the dinghy, and a lesson in the Morse 
code from Simpson, and tea in the 
woods with a real fire, and in the cool 
of the evening a ripping run home 
before the wind. But now the only 
thing that seemed certain was the cool 
of the evening. 

“ We'll light a fire and do something 
indoors,” said Dahlia. 

“This is an extraordinary house,” 
said Archie. ‘“ There isn’t a single 
book in it, except a lot of Strand 
Magazines for 1907. That must have 
been a very wet year.” 

“We can play games, dear.” 

“ True, darling. Let’s do a charade.” 

“The last time 1 played charades,” 
[ said, “1 was Horativs, the front part 
of ExizaBetu’s favourite palfrey, the 
arrow which shot Rurus, Jonan, the 
two little Princes in the Tower, and 
Mrs. PANKHURST.”’ 

“Which was your favourite part ?” 
asked Myra. 

“ The front part of the palfrey. But 
I was very good as the two little 
Princes.” 

“It’s no good doing charades, - if 
there ’s nobody to do them to.” 

“Thomas is coming to-morrow,” 
said Myra. ‘“ We could tell him all 
about it.” 

“Clumps is a jolly good game,” 
suggested Simpson. 

“The last time I was a clump,” I 
said, “I was the first coin paid on 
account of the last pair of boots, 
sandals, or whatnot of the man who 
laid the first stone of the house where 
lived the prettiest aunt of the man who 
reared the goose which laid the egg 
from which came the which 
provided the last quill pen used by the 
third man SHAKSPEARE met on the 
second Wednesday in June, 1595.” 

“He mightn’t have had an aunt,” 
said Myra after a minute’s profound 
thought. 

“ He hadn't.” 


ul 
goose 


“ Well, anyhow, one way and another 





you ve had a very adventurous career, 
my lad,” said Archie. ‘“ What hap- 
pened the last time you played Ludo?” 

“When I played clumps,” put 
Simpson, “ I was the favourite spoke of 
HatuCarnp'sfirst bicycle. They guessed 
Haut Carne and the bicycle and the 
spoke very quickly, but nobody thought 
of suggesting the favourite spoke.” 

Myra went to the window again, and 
came back with the news that it would 
probably be a fine evening. 

“Thank you,” we all said. 

“ But I wasn’t just making conver- 
sation. I have an idea.” 

“Silence for Myra’s idea.” 

“Well, it’s this. If we can’t do 
anything without an audience, and if 
the audience won't come to us, let’s 
go to them.” 

“Be a little more lucid, there’s a 
dear. It isn’t that we aren’t trying.” 

“Well then, let ’s serenade the other 
houses about here to-night.” 

There was a powerful silence while 
everybody considered this. 

“Good,” said Archie at last. 
will.” 

The rest of the morning and all the 
afternoon were spent in preparations. 
Archie and Myra were all right; one 
plays the banjo and the other the 
guitar. (It is a musical family, the 
Mannerings.) Simpson keeps a cornet 
which he generally puts in his bag, 
but I cannot remember anyone asking 
him to play it. If the question has 
ever arisen, he was probably asked not 
to play it. However, he would bring 
it out to-night. In any case he has 
a tolerable voice; while Dahlia has 
always sung like an angel. In short, 
I was the chief difficulty. 

* | suppose there wouldn't be time to 
learn the violin?” I asked. 

“ Why didn’t they teach you some- 
thing when you were a boy ?”’ wondered 
Myra. 

“They did. But my man forgot to 
put it in my bag when he packed. He 
put in two toothbrushes and left out 
the triangle. Do you think there’s a 
triangle shop in the village? I gener- 
ally play on an isosceles one, any two 
sides of which are together greater than 
the third. Likewise the angles which 
are opposite to the adjacent sides, each 
to each.” 

“ Well, you must take the yachting 
cap round for the money.” 

“Twill. 1 forgot to say that my own 
triangle at home, the Strad, is in the 
chromatic scale of A, and has a splice. 
It generally gets the chromaties very 
badly in the winter.” 

While the others 
songs, I -practised taking the cap 
round, and by tea-time we all knew 
our parts perfectly. I had received 


“We 


practised thei 








permission to join in the choruses, and 
I was also to be allowed to do a little 
dance with Myra. When you think 
that I had charge of the financial 
arrangements as well, you can under- 
stand that I felt justified in considering 
myself the leader of the troupe. 

“In fact,” I said, “you ought to 
black your faces so as to distinguish 
yourselves from me.” 

‘““We won’t black our faces,” said 
Dahlia, “ but we’ll wear masks; and 
we might each carry a little board 
explaining why we ’re doing this.” 

“Right,” said Archie; and he sat 


‘down and wrote a notice for himself: 


“Taman orphan. So are the others, 
but they are not so orphanas Iam, I 
am extremely frequent.” 

Dahlia said : 

“ We are doing this for an advertise- 
ment. IPf you like us, send a shilling for 
a free sample concert, mentioning this 
paper. Your money back if we are not 
satisfied with it.” 

Simpson announced : 

“ World's Long Distance Cornetist. 
Holder of the Oboe Record on Grass. 
Runner-up in the Ocarina Welter 
Weights (strangle hold barred). Mixed 
Zither Champion (1907. Covered courts). 

Myra said: 

“ Kind friends, help us. We were 
wrecked this afternoon. The cornet was 
sinking for the third time when it was 
rescued, and had to be brought round by 
artificial respiration. Can you spare 
us a drink of water ?” 

As for myself I had to hand the 
Simpson yachting cap round, and my 
notice said : 

“ We want your money. If you can- 
not give us any, for Heaven's sake keep 
the cap.” 

We had an early dinner, so as to be 
in time to serenade our victims when 
they were finishing their own meal and 
feeling friendly to the world. Then we 
went upstairs and dressed. Dahlia 
and Myra had kimonos, Simpson put 
on his dressing-gown, in which he 
fancies himself a good deal, and Archie 
and I wore brilliantly coloured pyjamas 
over our other clothes. 

“ Let’s see,” said Simpson, “I start 
off with ‘The Minstrel Boy,’ don’t I? 
And then what do we do?” 

“Then we help you to escape,” said 
Archie. ‘After that, Dahlia sings 
‘Santa Lucia, and Myra and I give 
them a duet, and if you’re back by 
then with your false nose properly 
fixed it might be safe for you to join 
in the chorus of a coon song. Now 
then, are we all ready?” 

“What’s that?” said Myra. 


We all listened... and then we 
opened the door. 
It was pouring. A. A, M. 
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“SIGHTFUL” SWITZERLAND. 

I HAD been reading Keats, and a 
desire to “sit upon an Alp as on a 
throne’’ brought me to Switzerland 
for a holiday. 

The “throne,” so far, has been a 
basket-chair in the glass verandah of 
the “ Kulm Hotel,” and it is surrounded 
by other thrones of the kind, filled to 
overflowing with people of German 
persuasion. I have sat upon it now 
for seven days—watching the falling 
rain, 

By now I am soul-sick of my throne 
and these eternal “Ja, a’s,” and want a 
change. I take up my Hotels und Berg- 
bahnen der Schweiz—with an English 
translation, “ Hotels and Mountain Rail- 
ways of the Switzerland,’ and begin 
my search. I have only turned a leaf 
or two when I begin to be cheerful. I 
even laugh as I go further to think of 
all the delightful places there are in the 
world. 

There is that hotel in Rheinfelden— 
“On elevated terrace oft the town in 
nice peasant, and from rough winds 
protected situation, with friendly gar- 
dens and shadowy parcs, Modernst 
furnished it has the agreeable of a com- 
fortable cure place. It contains 70 
friendly noble fitted rooms and saloons 
(the greatest part of it with wide sight 
at the charming Rhine valley and the 
Schwarzwald, many of these with 
sightful balconies) comfortable accept- 
ance for 100 guests. Pleasant resort 
during day-heat offers the shadowy 
linden-alley before the Hotel with great 
stalactite grotto and beautiful garden- 
grounds with garden hall and next to 
it forest-park till to the Rhine. For 
the youth are Play and Gymnase- 
places, croquets, lawn-tennis and run 
about. From June to October there 
are concerts of the cure-music.” The 
only drawback is that “Terms vary 
after choice of rooms,” and I like to 
know where I am at the time. 

So perhaps I shall go to Aarau. 
There “A game-pare with numerous 
beasts in the utmost idillic small valley 
is situated 15 minutes from the town,” 
and I am so fond of beasts. But I am 
also much interested in geology and 
feel drawn to another place where 
“The richdom of shapes of these 
caverns is not to be thought greater. 
Besides animal like forms as crocodile, 
turtle, stone eagle and bear, there hang 
tender fruits and plants as_ grapes, 
sponges, moss and racine petrifica- 
tions.” 

Why, though, should I not be 
diverted as well as instructed? Why 
not go to Baden—which is “ The centre 
of amusing bath-life. In the best pos- 
sible situation, free around, the Hotel 
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‘6 FATHER.” 

‘Iv SAYS HERE, ‘A MAN IS KNOWN BY THE COMPANY HE KEErs,’ Is THAT So, FATHER?” 

‘*YEs, YES, YES.” 

** WELL, FATHER, IF A GOOD MAN KEEPS COMPANY WITH A BAD MAN, IS THE GOOD MAN 
BAD BECAUSE HE KEEPS COMPANY WITH THE BAD MAN, AND IS THE BAD MAN GOOD BECAUSE 
HE KEEPS COMPANY WITH THE GOOD MAN ?” 


** WELL, WHAT Is IT?” 











has an embracing sight atthe charming} I wish to see that artful wall of 
and by age honourable town of Bath | natural wood; but here, in Ragatz, is 
and the changing country.’ Well, I) something more practically seductive : 
am unreasonably nervous, I suppose, |‘ House of old renowned reputation 
but I do like the country to be fixed | offers all desirable comfort. Large 
and not keep on changing. dining and society -halls, extended 
Davos Dorf might be possible. ‘The| shadowy garden, 100 beautifully four- 
Hotel lies in finest and viewfullest|nished foreigner-rooms, with 145 re- 
place opposite to the post office and|nowned good beds. Excellent cooking 
railway station. The newly built Vesti-| as well as only genuine wines.” 
bule with an artful wall of natural] That takes me quite. I have no 
wood, is worth to be seen and offers to} idea where Ragatz is; but it seems to 
the guests an agreeable staying. The|contain all that man could sigh for. 
hotel not being adopted for health;No wine that isn’t wine, renowned 
resort of ills or phtisics, is only pre-| good beds, and—before and beyond all 
served for the sojourn of passengers, |—‘ special rooms for foreigners!” I 
tourists and sportsmen.” | shall go to Ragatz. 
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WINSTON DAY BY DAY. 

August 25.—Mr. Winston CHURCHILL 
decides that the best place for a Home 
Secretary to spend his holiday is in 
Asia Minor. 

August 26.—The Home Secretary 
invites Mr. F. E. Smirn to accompany 
him on Baron pe Forest's yacht, 
Honor. (“If you can’t spike the 
enemy’s guns, carry them off.’’) 

August 27.—Mr. F. E. SmirH accepts 
invitation in a humorous telegram 
which decimates the officials at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand: “ Delighted tolevant 
to the Levant.” 

August 28.—Home Secrerary and 
party start for Marseilles. While 
crossing the Channel Mr. F. E. Smirx 
asks original riddle, * Why is our host 
like an unsaleable wood? Because 
he’s w barren Forest.” Home Serc- 
RETARY dislocates his jaw and Mr. 
JoHN CHURCHILL has a spasm of the 
glottis. 

August 29.—Yacht Honor, starting 
from Marseilles, collides with a liner— 
a “surprise ‘packet,’” as Mr. F. E. 


Smita wittily calls it. The Home 
SecreTary faints and dislocates his 


funny bone. 

August 30.—Nothing of importance 
occurs. Home Secretary merely falls 
from the crow’s-nest, but breaks his 
fall on Baron pE Forrest; and Mr. 
JoHN CHURCHILL, while aiming at an 
albatross, falls overboard and narrowly 
escapes being devoured by a shark, 
which is, however, fortunately driven 
off by a well-aimed witticism from 
Mr. F. E. Samira. 

August 31. Baron DE Forest's 
yacht runs aground on the coast of 
Crete. Mr. F. E. Smith remarks, 
‘* How nice to be indiscreet!” Home 
Srcrerary has convulsions. 

September 1.—While shooting part- 
ridges at Cnossus Mr. F. E. Smira 
peppers the Home Secretary in the 
legs. ‘“ Never mind,” says the witty 
K.C. to his victim, “it will make a 
good cartoon for Partridge.” 

September 2.— Amid the Isles of 
Greece. Baron DE Forest recites the 
Odes of SappHo. Home Secretary 
in bed with appendicitis. 

September 3.—Baron br Forest seri- 
ously considering the wisdom of treat- 
ing Home Secretary like JoNnaAn. 
“Ah,” says Mr. F. E. Sarr, thinking 
of Liuoyp GrorGE and the Land Taxes, 
“we're all swallowed by Wales now- 
adays.” Serious illness of Baron pr 
FOREST. 

September 4.—Arrival at Constanti- 
nople. Lunch with the Sunray. Mr. 
F. E. Smira delights Haxkt by saying, 
“You are the Boss for us.” The 





SuLTAN, who has not heard this before, 
appoints Mr. F. E. Smirx Court Buf- 
foon. Order of Modesty (Third Class) 
conferred on Home SECRETARY. 

September 5.— Baron DE Forest's 
yacht illuminated. During a display 
of fireworks Home Secretary is 
struck by a catherine-wheel, and has 
to be medically treated. ‘Cheer up, 
old fellow,” says Mr. F. E. Sarrn, “ it 
will make good copy for Reuter, poor 
devil.” 

September 6.—HoME SECRETARY, 
who is confined to his state-room, com- 
plains of the meagre proportions of the 
Honor. 
says Mr. F. E. Surra, “ when we ’re in 
Asia Minor.” Home Secretary sprains 
his chest. 





“But what can you expect,” | 


his servant have the same Christian 
name. “Surely,” he will soliloquize, 
“this is more than an example of the 
adage, ‘ Like master, like man,’” and 
he will be right. It 7s more—much 
more. We would even say very much 
more. 

Supposing you write down the con- 
sonants of the English alphabet in 
w column and let B equal one, C 
equal two, and so on. The consonants 
in Pickwick will add up to a total of 
fifty, and so, too, will those in Weller. 
At once we see a design in_ this 
upparent coincidence. We know that 
we are working on the right lines, and 
it is a reasonable assumption that the 


‘author’s real name will likewise add 
! 


up to fifty. Does Dickens? It don't; 


September 7.—Arrival of the party at, not even with CHARLEs thrown in. 


Mitylene. Baron pre Forest’s yacht 
runs aground on a sand-bank. “ We’re 
carrying too much grey matter,” says 
Mr. F. E. Siru. 
September 8.—Consternation at 
Constantinople. Resignation of Hakx1 
PasHa. -Turkish fleet of tugs sails to 
the rescue of the stranded yacht. 
September 9.—Arrival of Turkish tugs 
at Mitylene. Serenade by band of 


Lesbian lyres, playing “The Flowers| 


of the Forest.” Home Secretary, 
while trolling for sunfish, is prostrated 
by sunstroke. Actinc-GoverRNor of 
Mitylene recites an Aleaic ode of 
condolence. Mr. F. E. Smrrx replies 
with an appropriate conundrum. 
ActTInG-GOvVERNOR resigns. 

(To be co 


artinued, ) 








WHO WAS DICKENS? 
Tue Latest LITERARY SENSATION. 


Tue day having come when all think- 
ing men are agreed that people have 
had rather more than they want of the 
problem as to the authorship of the 
plays of SHAKSPEARE, we hasten to 
put before the public a literary mystery 
more in touch with modern times. 

It will come as a surprise to many 
to learn that the novels commonly 
attributed to CHARLES DicKENS came 
from no less a pen than that of SAMUEL 
Jounson. At least we sincerely hope 
it will. 

The main difficulty in the search for 
the real authorship of the “ Dickens ” 
novels is that of deciding where to 
begin, but a little thought will soon 
overcome this. The Pickwick Papers, 
as being different in form from any of 
the other works, suggests itself as the 
key to the mystery, and so, on investi- 
gation, it proves. 

The attentive reader of The Pickwick 
Papers can hardly fail to be struck by 
the fact that both Mr, Pickwick and 





But now let us go back to the 
Christian name. Why “Samuel” ? 


Obviously because the author was fond 
of the name. It cannot have been that 
of his fiancée. We are therefore driven 
to the conclusion that it was his own 
name; in fact, that the real author 
was called ‘‘ Samuel.” 

All that remains now is to find an 
author whose name was ‘“ Samuel,” 
and a glance at the dictionary at once 
suggests JoHnson. Now comes the 
thrill! J stands for seven, H for 
six, N for eleven, and § for fifteen. 
Total thirty-nine (loud groans). But 
what about the second N? Another 
eleven and we have the magic number 
fifty. 

Having thus proved that JoHNson 
was “ DickENs,” we find a contirma- 
tion of the fact staring us right in the 
face, thus proving once more that the 
obvious is the best hiding-place. The 
title-page of the key-book runs, “ The 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club.” JoHNson was undoubtedly 
dead when it appeared, and the papers 
were admittedly posthumous. You 
thought it was the club that was dead. 





King Arthur’s Bounty. 
“£596 now paid for triplets by Pear- 
son's Weekly.” 





* Ald. Johnston moved that pending the 
passing of the street bylaw, that all vehicles 
on Columbia street be required to keep to the 
left going up and to the right going down.” — 
The British Columbian. 

Ald. Jounston frequently wakes up in 
the middle of the night with brilliant 
ideas like this. 





Commercial Candour. 

“ The —— Hotel is admitted by all 
to be the most unequal they have eve: 
stayed at.”"—TJtalian Hotel Advertise- 
ment, 
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“Yours, PARTNER!” 








QUI S’EXCUSE... 

Ir I allow myself twenty minutes to 
dress for dinner, I am five minutes late. 
If I allow myself half-an-hour, I am 
ten minutes late. That is the naked 
truth, though I cannot explain it. To- 
night I allowed myself a good hour, 
and there was every prospect of my 
never getting to the Johnsons’ at all. 


It was partly the stud’s fault and | general purposes. 
You know | just be done. 


partly Mr. Cyrit Maupe’s. 
ull about studs and very likely do not 
wish to be reminded of their malice, 
out of business hours. You know all 


wbout Mr. Cyrm Maupe, but you have! past eight when I got to the Tube. 


never seen my imitation of him. No 
one ever has. It is reserved for privacy 


and my mirror, and I may tell you| excuse,” but they only gave me a ticket, | 
To-night, | and left me to it. 
I was starting upon a new stick of ajozone of the underworld or mere per- | 


that it is just about perfect. 


new sort of shaving soap, and the 
directions said :—‘ This soap will pro- 
duce a rich, creamy lather, if spoken 
to nicely. In order to soften the beard 
and secure a perfect shave, allow a 
short interval to elapse between the 
lathering and the application of the 
razor.” I gave it its interval and 
amused myself meanwhile with the 
imitation. The rich, creamy lather on 
my cheeks gave it just that touch of 
humour and pathos needed to make it 
perfect, and the performance, owing to 





| 


| 


| 





the frequent encores, took much longer | risk of procrastination. Dressed and 
than it ought to have done. In fact,| prepared to start a quarter of an hour 
when I had finished shaving there| before I needed, I set forth at once in 
were about } minutes in which |this direction. I remember meeting a 
to complete my toilet and get tojclock which informed me that I was 
Knightsbridge by eight o’clock; ten| vastly in advance of schedule time. 
minutes to finish dressing, five to get |‘ However,’ I recollect saying to myself, 
to the Tube, five to Knightsbridge, | ‘ it is better to be early than late or 
five to the Johnsons’ flat (wherever|never,’ and so | arrived at Knights- 
it was exactly), and half a minute for| bridge more than punctually. What 
The thing could| was my chagrin to discover that I had 
‘left your letter of invitation at home, 
What with one thing (misealeula-|on which alone I relied for your exact 
tion) and another (further imitations,| address! You will recall in my favour 
full-dress rehearsal) it was five minutes|that I have never been here before.” 
(Here they were to be at liberty to 
interrupt, and say something about 
coming again.) “I knew you lived in 
Knightsbridge, and I believed it was at 
3, or 33, or 333, Rutland something. 
But that was not good enough. There 
sonal ability, it is not for me to say,;was nothing for it but to return and 
but I eventually found myself in the) get the letter, and, blaming myself for 
higher regions of Knightsbridge, with | a slip for which, though it was perhaps 
the most perfect excuse of modern times | excusable, I could not excuse myself, I 
at my fingers’ ends. Itran as follows:—|did so return, and hence the delay. 
“T am deeply grieved to be so late, | Please do not apologise.” 
the more so as I am a man of the After all, it was only 8.15, and that 
strictest punctuality. Acting in ac-| seemed an excuse quite long enough for 
cordance with my own insistent prin-|the time involved. “So now,” I said, 
ciples, I started dressing in good time | feeling in my pockets for the all-impor- 
this evening, and avoided with scru-| tant letter, ‘now for their address.” 
pulous care any digressions or distrac-} You are quite right. 1 had forgotten 
tions which might involve the least | the letter. , 


251 


“What I want,” I said, as I ap- 
proached the booking-office, “is a good | 


Whether it was the 
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Sportsman (who has handed his flask to the stalker to celebrate the death of the stag). ‘‘Wox’r YOU HAVE THE cue?” 
Stalker. “‘ 1’ NO REQUIRE IT, THANK YE. My MOOTH JUST HAUDS A GLASS.’ 








And I hate, I detest garden parties, 


A SCORE OFF THE WEATHER. And Dora (the queen of my heart) is— 
Ye winds that are wasting the hedges, She mentioned it yesterday evening—invited elsewhere. 


Ye squalls that have blotted the hills, 
And have doomed us to toy with the edges 
Of ivory pills, 
You may laugh, but I tell you, by thunder, 
You make the most horrible blunder 
If you think that 1 minded this morning the moan 
of the rills, 


So here's to the blizzards that soften 
The links to a suety mould ; 
They have rained on us rather too often ; 
This time they were sold. 
Did you see that remarkable cannon— 
The way that it twisted and ran on ? 
We shan't have to go to the Thompsons’. Oh, morning 








Not a protest of misery move I, of gold! Evor, 
Nor gird at the heavenly powers ; 
Nay, rather, O Juppiter Pluvi! 4 VERY PROPER CRITICISM. 


’ = . . . sya * 4 . . 
Come on with your showers ; Sir,—I found in Zhe Times the other day a letter signed 


Blow, hurricanes! tempests, be bigger! by a Toronto gentleman. asking for assistance in the 
And, James, will you pass me that jigger ? editing of the reminiscences of the late Professor GoLpWwIN 
We shan’t have to go to the Thompsons’ at Tettleby| Suiru. The writer particularly requires information con- 
Towers. cerning a number of name’, which he copies out, remarking 


All night I was needlessly racking that his excuse must be tiat he is 3,000 miles from the 
Tile hienin fer & decenl excuse, British Museum Reading Room and the Bodleian Now, 
And still with the dawn it was lacking, Sir, these two institutions are some sixty miles apart, and 
But, praiséd be Zeus any place in the Western Hemisphere to be equidistant from 

, agen - — ; > ava > » arar » ¢ . © TT A.» 
I shan’t have that pow-wow to suffer; — would have to be much nearet 0 emg pe bog 
Old Thompson ’s a bore and a duffer ; As a matter of fact, ‘Toronto is practically in a line with them, 


and thus, if it is 3,000 miles from Oxford it must be 3,060 


His wife is a snob, and the girl is a regular goose 
F ~ ” = miles from London, or if 3,000 miles from London it is only 


And the place is miles off, and too many’s_ 2,940 from Oxford. Such looseness of phrase I cannot but 
Arage ; : 

The times they have tortured me there, think extremely deplorable in any one proposing to superin- 

And there may, or there mayn’t, be some tennis, tend the publication of Professor GoLpwin Smitu’s Memoirs. 





And what should I wear ? I enclose my card, andam Yours, etc., Nortn Briton. 
























































Bomer-Maxer. “ WHEN I CHUCKS MY TOOLS DOWN, I CHUCKS 'EM DOWN!” 
Trape Union Orrician. “YES—AND YOU DON’T CARE WHERE THEY FALL.” 
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IS FOREIGN RIVALRY TO BE FEARED IN THE “ WAX-WORK TABLEAU” LINE AT BRUSSELS? 


WE TRUST 
PUCING WANWORK 
HUDDERSFIELD, 


PrHERE IS NO TRUTH IN 


PRESENTMENTS OF 


THE 
THEIR CELEBRITIES, 


THAT 
AS 


RUMOUR FOREIGN NATIONS, 


STARTLINGLY FAITHFUL IN 


FIRED BY 


OUR HUGE SUCCESS AT BRUSSELS, ARE PRO- 
PORTRAITURE AS ANYTHING PRODUCED IN 








THE CAT-AND-DOG CLUB. 


[| Lady, having quarrelled with all her friends, 
desires to meet another in same2 position.” 


Advert “T. P's Weeklu.”) 


scenvcent cit 

THERE Is such a refreshing frankness 
about the above announcement that we 
feel the matter ought to be taken up, 
and are accordingly starting ‘The 
Mutual Aggravation Society,” with the 
following provisional rules :— 

1. Individuals of either sex with a 
grievance, the more militant suffra- 
gettes, misogynists, man-haters, candid 
friends, curmudgeons of established 
reputation, anonymous letter-writers, 
socialists, cranks, dyspeptics, red-haired 
people, and approved failures in any 


| capacity, shall be eligible for election 
| to the Society. 


2. No candidate for election shall 
become a member unless duly black- 
balled by a proportion of one black in 
three. 


be the promotion of acrimony by suit- 
able debates, the washing of dirty 
linen in public, the recital of home 
truths, the exhibition of tactlessness, 
and general treading on corns. 

4. Discussions shall be held at stated 
intervals between Baconians and Strat- 
fordians, Free Traders and Tariff Re- 
formers, Globites and Flat-earthers, 
Vivisectionists and Anti-vivisectionists, 
Mr. FraANK RICHARDSON and wearers 


of “face-fins,’ Mrs. PANKHURST and 
Mr. Wryston CuurcHitt, Coroners 


and Christian Scientists, and pro- and 
anti- partisans of any subject calculated 
to engender sufficient asperity. 

5. The catering department shall be 
in the hands of a femme incomprise 
with a ready turn for repartee, or an ex- 
Anglo-Indian with a taste for pugilism 
and cayenne. 

6. Confirmed snorers, club bores, 
bill- disputers, by-law sticklers, and 
waiter-baiters shall be admitted at 


3. The objects of the Society shall: half fees on giving proof of their re- 





spective talents in those directicns, or 
satisfactory references from previous 
antagonists. 

7. Family gatherings of a severe de- 
scription shall be permitted on visitors’ 
afternoons in the padded tea-room, but 
in case any matrimonial dispute should 
be in danger of terminating amicably 
the club chucker-out shall be in attend- 
ance, and before proceeding to extremi- 
ties shall remind the offenders that the 
ordinary animosities of the best British 
home life should be observed. 

8. The lady (in 7. P.’s Weekly) who 
has quarrelled with all her friends, and 
the friends in question, shall be elected 
honorary and original members. 

Zia-ZaG. 





How to Spend a Honeymoon. 
“The honeymoon is being spent on the 
South Coast, the bride wearing a green costume 
with a black hat.” —T7he Herald, Wimbledon. 
We know of few pleasanter distractions 
for the early days of married life. 
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PALFREY’S TORTOISE. 


(An Afterthought.—Concluded from p. 78.) 


Syn ysis of pre rious chapter. The characters 
of the story are (1) the Tortoise ; 
whom very little is known except that he 
worked hard to keep a roof over the tortoise 
except when it was in the garden) and that he 
never took any exercise, except with a paper 
knife ; (3 to 5, both inclusive) Carsill, Dumbell 
and Bewster, Golf maniacs in the same office as 
Palfrey ; (6) the Narrator, known as I or Me, 
according to his place in the sentence. Palfrey 
at first led me to understand that he had taken 
the Tertoise home as an act of 


(2) Palfrey, of 


as Vernon has never shown any affec- ‘showed no special attachment to me, 
tion for me——”’ and so I’ve got another tortoise to be 
“ Why should he?” Carsill asked. company for him.” 
“ What have you done for him ?” “Did they show any signs of anima- 
“More than you know about,” Pal-|tion when they first met?” asked 
frey answered. “I spent eighteenpence Dumbell. 
last week in recovering him from the, ‘“ Vernondid. As soon as Gertrude 
Cleansing Department. When I saw came into his garden he ran at full 
him last on Monday night he was’ speed to the lettuce-bed—five yards in 
asleep on a heap of rubbish. He did twenty-five minutes. Gertrude turned 
not meet me as usual on my way from away, went slowly through the first 
the station on Tuesday evening, and hoop on the croquet lawn, missed the 











charity. Then he pretended that 
he had acquired it to kill slugs, 
with two hours off every day as a 
paperweight ; but his real purpose 
was to be able to talk Tortoise, 
while Carsill, Dumbell and Bewster 
talked Golf. 


| 
| 


SuDDENLY the whole course 
of Palfrey’s existence was| 
altered by a circular from the| 
Society for the Prevention of | 
Cruelty to Animals. It 
must have read my former 
chapter. It did not send him | 
a threatening letter or an) 
inspector, but just a nicely | 
printed circular emphasising | 
the fact that tortoises do not 
eat beetles, or other insects, | 
and that they are natural) 
vegetarians, though without 
any fads about Jaeger under- 
vests. Palfrey read us pieces 
from the circular, and seemed 
a good deal upset by it. 

“T hate to misjudge any- 
body,” he explained. ‘“ Here 
have I been blaming Vernon, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in my own mind, for not | 
killing beetles, slugs and! 


other insects, and for taking 
h‘s whack of lettuces. And all 
the time he was a vegetarian 
and knew insects were bad! 
for him, and would make | 
him unfit for his work.” 
“His what? asked Bew- 
ster. | 
“His work,” Palfrey an-| 
swered. “Idon’t quiteknow! j,...4 
what itis. The circular says | ‘Ene sae 
nothing on that point. But 





Sailor. “ BEEN 'OP-PICKIN’ AGAIN THIS YEAR, MATE?” 


*s LUCK!” 


second rather badly, and went 
to sleep.” 

“ You'll get a lot of fun out 
of their respective peculiar- 
ities,” said Bewster, kindly. 

“So I thought up to this 
morning. I thought that 
their idiosyncrasies would 
afford me endless amuse- 
ment, and might even enable 
me to give the N.S.P.C.A. 
some tips for a new circular. 
But that can never be now.” 

“Why not? Have they 
wiped one another out 
already ?” 

“No,” said Palfrey, wist- 
fully; “but I forgot to gum 
a label on Gertrude before I 
turned her loose, and now I 
can't tell her from Vernon.” 


Self Help. 

“This season and several 
others were run by Miss 
THomrson and Mr. Mackin- 
TOSH, and proved a financial 
success,” writes a theatrical 
correspondent to The Daily 
Mail. We though’ Mr. 
MACKINTOSH had something 
to do with it; this season 
must have been a roaring 
success for him. But we 
hope he won't try to run 
next summer. 

‘* Visitors are leaving the Enga- 
dine round Lake Geneva.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
What was the matter with 


**Ho yus. FELT BOUND TO DO SOMEFINK FOR THE CAUSE. 








he must have been sent into the world 
for some purpose.” 

* Nobody could afford to employ 
him,”” Bewster objected, “if he was 
entitled to time -and-a- half for over- 
time. And at piecework he would fall 
below the living wage, and come on 
the rates, with his wife and family.” 

“That reminds me,” said Palfrey. 
“T used to think him too reticent and 
almost unsociable. 


feelings of attachment.’ ”’ 
* What to?” asked Dumbell. 
* The circular does not explain. But 


And this circular 
says that he is ‘capable of strong 


when [ got home he had disappeared,|the old site? 
and so had the rubbish heap. I had 
to hire six boys, at threepence a hour, 
to go through all the stuff lifted by the 
| Cleansing Department that day.” 
| “They found him, I suppose?” 
Carsill asked. 

“No, I found him under a large 








‘Horses and men, who are deeply bronzed 
| after their campaigning, looked in the pink of 
condition.” —Dublin Evening Herald. 
It’s wonderful what a lot of chestnuts 
you see in this sunless country. 





| flower-pot in the garden shed. No- **It has been decided that a Major of Royal 
| body had put him there. He must Artillery or Royal Engineers shall not be 





ele hen an , _ 1 compulsorily placed on retired pay until he 
jeither have crept in under one edge, | j\as completed 59 years’ service, or has reached 


| without upsetting the flower-pot, or | the age of 52, whichever happens first.”— 
else got inside it when it stood upright, | Lahore Tribune. 
and then swung the flower-pot over on’ We understand that the Ring is not 
himself. But as I was saying, he taking any bets on this race. 
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Jarge (lo intending Rt.A.). 


** You ‘he 


A BIT EARLY, Mesien, AIN'T you ? 






THE FAIR AIN'T FOR ANOTHER FORTNIGHT,” 








THE PUFF PRELIMINARY. 


(With acknowledgments to the Press Agent of 
the Beecham Opera Company.) 


TorTHCOMING PropucTIoN or HERR 
PHILIBEeRT’s “ Toxin.” 

It is now generally known that the 
plot of Herr Philibert’s Toxin, which 
will be heard for the first time in 
london on November 9, is substantially 


the same as that of Scalavaggio’s 


such cataclysmic results. 
In Torin, as in Tossico, there are a 


| 
Prologue and two Acts. The scene of | 


the Prologue is laid amid the verdant 
glades of the Apennines, where in the 
small hours of the morning two young 
chemist’s assistants are discovered en- 
gaged in pharmaceutical conversation. 

Beppo, a genial young Hercules, 
regrets his enslavement to the gallipots, 
while Gian Galeazzo, a saturnine 
cynic, dilates on the tremendous powers 
which a knowledge of toxicology places 
at their disposal. 

Both the young men are in the 
service of Malatesta Spagheiti, the 
prosperous owner of a drug store in the 
beautiful town of Polenta. 

The Prologue closes with Gian 
Galeazzo proposing to poison Malatesta 














and forge a will leaving the business 
to his two assistants. 

In the First Act, the scene of which 
is laid in the town of Polenta, Beppo’s 
marriage with Gemma, the widow of 
Malatesta, has just taken place, and 
the streets are gay with a profusion of 
bunting. The townsfolk have all as- 
sembled to celebrate the event; Gian 
Galeazzo lias been the best man, and 


|the wedding presents, upwards of four 
terrific melodrama, Tossico, performed | 
last year by the Calabrian players with | 


hundred in number, have been both 
costly and elegant. 

The townsfolk depart. Night comes 
on, and as Gemma and her husband 
ave sitting down to their supper Gian 
CGraleazzo enters the room stealthily and 
stabs Beppo in the back. On Gemma’'s 
asking him, in frantic accents, “ Why 
did you do that?” he replies, “ Be- 
cause he poisoned your first husband.” 
Gemma is at first staggered by this 
awful news, but, rapidly recovering her- 
self, fells the assassin with a flask of 
Chianti and falls senseless, while a 
number of the townsfolk sing a mocking 
serenade to the bride and bridegroom. 

The final Act brief and soul- 
shaking. Gemma has been imprisoned 
on a charge of attempted murder, 
while Gian Galeazzo and Beppo have 
both recovered. Moreover Malatesta, 
who was thought to have died, but 


is 





really came to life while in his coffin 
and escaped without the knowledge of 
anyone, returns from America with a 
rich Bostonian wife. Disguised as a 
tourist, he invites his former assistants 
to dinner and poisons them both. 
Then, terrified at his act and dreading 
the retribution that must befall him if 
the crime be discovered, he seizes his 
wife, packs her in a large basket-bag, 
lifts it on his shoulder, and when last 
we see him he is in the distance, fleeing 
with her to his bomb-proof bunga- 
low in the vine-clad summits of the 
Apennines. 

Up to last April L this wonderful 
opera had heen sung on the Continent 
no fewer than 1864 times. It was 
performed for the first time at Moscow 
during the Congress of Pharmaceutical 
Chemists. 

It has been translated into Bessara- 
bian, Lithuanian, Vinolian, Basuto, 
Esperanto, Catieuchlanian, and Manx. 
The English translation of Salamandro’s 
libretto is by Mr. Derek Polperro, and 
is described by Mr. Cecil Dozer as “a 
masterpiece of terse yet bulbous men- 
tality.” 

The underlying moral of Scala- 
vaggio’s drama, Jossico, on which the 
libretto is based, according to a famous 
literary man who is also an eminent 
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criminologist, is that all wickedness 
and misery are due to education and 
the gregarious instinct, while ignorance 
and isolation make for felicity. At 
the same time the poet seeks to em- 
phasize the value of the resources 
which science places in the hands of 
strong and self-assertive natures. 
Briefly, Tossico is the last word on 
the expression of individuality at all 
costs, and this noble lesson is rein- 
forced by the momentous score of Herr 


! Od6én Philibert. 





Herr Philibert, it will be remembered, 
is of French extraction, but was born 
in England. He subsequently became 
a naturalised Hungarian, married a 
Bohemian lady, and settled in Cracow. 
Deeply versed in contrapuntal science, 
he is also renowned for his prolificacy 
as a composer and the superbly un- 
bridled morality of his operas, which 
are based on a profound study of Casa- 
NOVA, BENVENUTO CELLINI, and other 
didactic humanists. 





FUR AND FEATHER FASHIONS. 

[An American has recently taken out a patent 
for eyeglasses for fowls. ] 

ALL SMART GIRAFFES 
BUY OUR 
NECK WEAR, 

Our “ Regent’s Park” collar gives 
style combined with comfort, and is 
unequalled for value. When ordering 
state number of yards required. 

Collars forwarded in our own crates, 
and delivered free to any Zoo in the 
world. . 


NO MORE WET FEET. 


DUCK SHOULD ASK TO SEE OUR 
NEW GOLOSH. 


EVERY 


Made specially for use in negotiating 
damp village ponds. Only geese refuse 
to wear them. 


Home Blobs contains every week a 
special article entitled ‘Chats about the 
Chicks,” telling hens what their young 
ones should wear. ORDER IT. 


SHEARED SHEEP Loox Here. 
Great sale of Sheep’s Over-coatings. 
All smart styles. Apply for  self- 
measurement form. We guarantee all 
our goods to be free from wocl. 
Barr, Barr, Buack & Co. 


All self-respecting Storks should 
write for patterns of our up-to-neck 
Trouserings. 


| To ELerHANTs AND OTHERs. 
Try our “JUMBO” 
Tusk PowpEr. 





AT THE PLAY. 
“A Bott FrrRoM THE BLvE.” 


IMAGINE for a moment, please, that 
you had forged a will. What would 
be the first thing you would do? 
Obviously you would write long letters 
to the lady with whom you were in 
love, telling her all about it, so that 
she might love you still more. Now 
suppose that she quarrelled with you 
(for this or some other reason) and 
threatened to expose you. What would 
be the next step? Well, you would 
look about in the poorer parts of the 
city for somebody to steal the letters. 
You find, we will say, an excellent man 
for the purpose—a professional cracks- 
man, ready to break into the lady’s 





Tut ProspLeM oF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Claude Brécin (Mr. AnTHUR WONTNER), in 
search of work, accepts with a very bad grace, 
at the hands of Pere Tabac (Mr. EpmMuND 
GWENN), a comfortable berth as deputy mur- 
derer to a high-class firm. 
flat and obtain the proofs of your 
guilt. ‘“ No use,” you say. “I want 
@ man who can wear evening clothes 
like a gentleman, make the lady fall in 
love with him, murder her, and then 
steal the letters.” The burglar replies 
that he can get the letters quite easily 
without murdering anybody; at the 
same time, if murdering is in the bill, 
he has no objection, and could probably 
do it without making the lady fall in 
love with him first. ‘“ No,” you repeat, 
“ T must have a gentleman for it.” 

Now suppose that you are the gentle- 
man—starving, and therefore easily 
bought. Loathing the idea of murder, 
you admit without argument that if the 
letters are to be successfully stolen the 
lady must be murdered. So you meet 
her at 2 reception one midnight, make 





love to her for twenty minutes, and 
are taken home by her to supper. (All 
quite proper, of course, just as if her 
uncle were a Dean.) By this time you 
are almost in love with her, for she is 
extremely charming, reminding you, in 
fact, more than a little of Miss IRENE 
VansruGH. As you prepare to kill her, 
she is attacked by a real burglar (the 
one mentioned above, who wasn’t quite 
a gentleman). You defend her, fall 
wholly in love with her, and confess 
your fell purpose. She forgives you, 
she pities you, she says that you may 
have the letters—she never meant to 
hurt anybody with them. A moment 
afterwards the man who bought you 
appears in the flat; you give him the 
letters and tell him that you have 
murdered the lady. He pays over the 
blood-money to you in banknotes and 
departs. The lady re‘urns ... 

Now then. Would you ask her if 
you are to keep these notes? would you 
hold them in your hand for some 
seconds while you work the problem 
out? and would you then, slowly and 
melodramatically, as if doing something 
heroic, set fire to them? . . . I wonder. 

Anyhow, without being a forger or 
a murderer, you can see of what 
poor stuff is this play at the Duke 
of York’s “by Tristan BERNARD and 
ALFRED ATHIS; adapted by Cosmo 
Haminton.” I expect Tristan and 
ALFRED are the real culprits, but Mr. 
Hamitton and Mr. Frouman are 
accessories after the fact, and cannot 
be let off altogether. Indeed, in the 
Second Act Mr. Haminton, unless I 
have quite forgotten his touch, puts in 
a little satire about the stage all on his 
own. I am afraid he is not a born 
satirist. 

Mr. Dennis Eapie and Miss Lrene 
VANBRUGH were wasted on parts 
which they could always play on their 
heads (figuratively speaking). But Mr. 
ArTHUR WONTNER gave a very fine 
performance indeed as the gentleman- 
murderer. It made me wish that Mr. 
FrouMan had presented him and his 
beautiful voice in the repertory plays, 
where he could have played the part of 
a real person. 





“*The Malakand leopard . . . one night met 
a native officer, who was going his rounds but 
escaped before he could draw his sword.” 
Civil and Military Gazct'e. 


Neglect of ceremonial may be forgiven 
at a crisis like this, 





* Sir,—Please allow me to support your eer- 
respondent ‘ Mens Sana in Coropore Sano.’ ” 
This is from a letter to The Manchestc) 
City News, signed: ‘ Mon-sibi, sed 
omnibus.” <A weird language, Latin. 
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‘On, Uxcre! How awrun!” ** WHAT ON EARTH'S THE MATTER!” 
‘(ONE OF MY STOCKINGS HAS A HOLE IN 1T, AND I CAN’T REMEMBER WHICH !” 
. ee a I realised how much my worn- writing, or drying very slowly after the 

THE MOST UNKINDEST CUT. Out clothes had pruten. B him, when | bath. iis ‘ 

[** Dressing well tends to a general refinement} — fe showed a true patrician scorn No doubt this counsellor has the 
ee For common things (and men). root of the matter in him. To harden 
He stood at my suburban door Disdaining my uncovered head, is the thing; and the more ways there 
7 Tn all his raggedness, My deferential air, are of hardening, the better. Let us 
Soliciting (or asking for) He absolutely cut me dead try to think of a few. 

Doles of my cast-off dress ; And froze me with a stare. Sitting wilfully in draughts is good. 
And, finding in his tragic tale It will also make you very popular. 
A truth I dared not doubt, “ Are you in a draught?” you will say. 
I robbed the local jumble sale THE PROTECTIONISTS. “I'm’so sorry. But I love them. Do 
And turned my wardrobe out. < 





Ir is now, when Summer—as we are | Change places with me.” Draughts, of 
constrained to call it, for want of a, Curse, can be found only too easily at 
better word—is merging into Autumn, | any place of entertainment; but in the 

daytime the mouths of the Tube lifts 


that the wise person begins to think | . 1 A Tul 
seriously about taking cold, and does|®™@ ®% Sure hunting ground. —_ 
lift man either never has a cold or 


Till he, responsive to my chaff, what he can to prevent it. You are a | : 
Ventured a cheerful wink, wise person, so let us consider the|"€Ver has anything else. 

And said, in vulgar slang, “ Not ‘alf,” thing together. Many schemes are]. Going long motor rides in pyjamas 
And also, “ I don’t fink.” recommended, but the most popular of |‘ also excellent. re 

Time passed; some seven months or so| them is the hardening process. A cel And pomading the hair with ice cream 

has had wondertul results. 


I fixed him up from head to feet, 
And in a jocund mood 

Trusted he’d think the patterns neat 
And that the cut was good; 














Had made my memory dim, development of the hardening process 
When next he crossed my path, and oh!| scheme has just been proposed in the 
The difference in him. daily Press, the inventor of which Going to the first, Wilkie landed his third 
Cities bin ened exlinennend dealt: OEE ees" “Sage within three yards of the pin, and sueceeded in 
WwnIn His soul re inement dwelt ; urges people to accustom their skins tO] vetting the hole with his rext shot, which was 
His mien was so correct the open air by sitting at the window | a six yards’ putt.” —Northera Whig. 
I raised my hat, and really felt for twenty minutes night and morning}He must have been very badly 
Inclined to genuflect. with nothing on, either reading or|stymied. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


AssuminG that the titles given to Occidental magazines 
in Martin Eden (HetnEMANN) are real or recognisable, their 
editors must either be sitting in sackcloth ‘and ashes (a 
very uncomfortable wear for this time of year) or else 
scouting for Mr. Jack Lonpon with six-shooters. The 
whip of scorn has often been applied to newspaper men 
by novelists, but never before, | should think, with so 
unsparing a hand. The hero of this book is a sailor who 
has roughed it in many ports, but being endowed with a 
wonderful vitality and a keen sense of the beautiful, and 
having by chance fallen in love with a girl of superior 
station, determines to carve out « career (“make good,” 
he calls it) in literature. The scene is laid in Oaklands 
(Cal.), and the story of the man’s struggles through 
grammar and etiquette and economics and philosophy, 
the progress and final disillusionment of his romance, and 
his occasional bouts -- _—— 
of hard manual la- 


met, including a hard-working burglar, who for business 
reasons had temporarily assumed the nom de guerre of a 
well-known artist while carrying on his arduous trade in 
the country houses of the neighbourhood. The burglar, 
quite a smart young man in his way, decided that Shittle- 
bwry was a successful London doctor, and the old man was 
so pleased with the dignity thus thrust upon him that he 
decided to keep it till the end of the week. But when 
“ Dr.” Skittlebury took the Scotland Yard man by whom 
the burglar was wanted for a famous novelist, and the 
rightful owner of the borrowed pseudonym for the criminal, 
things began to get rather mixed, and at last Scotland 
Yard fixed its eye on the “ Doctor” as a suspicious cha- 
racter, and very nearly ran him in. “Instead of which” 
he performed prodigies of valour—but I mustn't give away 
the whole story. Only I strongly advise you to read it, 
whether you can or can’t go to the seaside yourself. In 
either case you will find it consoling. 





Of the making de village-books there appears to be no 
—end. The latest, and 
| not by any means the 





bour, are told with a 
rude strength and) 
realism that I don’t 
think any other living 
author could com-| 
pass. Everybody dis- | 
courages Martin Eden | 
and tells him to “ get | 
a job”; editors per- 


sistently refuse his 
MSS. or cheat him 


out of payment for 
them; finally J?uth 
Morse throws him 
over. Then he sud- 
denly makes a_ hit, 
and two continents 
go wild over his work, 











worst, that I have 
read, is Peace Alley 
(SIDGWICK AND JACK- 
son), in which Miss 
DianA MeEyRICcK 
pleasantly depicts 
various rural types, 
and weayes their his- 
tory into one of the 
least convincing plots 
that I have ever en- 
countered. Only one 
of the inhabitants of 
| Peace Alley can be 
called in any sense 
new to fiction; the 
rest of them iave 
dwelt in every literary 




















which has been in con- 
stant circulation for | 
years amongst taste- 
less journals and de- 
spised by illiterate 
friends. The world is at his feet, but he is embittered by 
its hollowness, takes his passage for the South Seas, and, 
quietly slipping overboard, drowns himself. I am sorry to 
seem querulous, but at this point I am bound to say, 
“Why?” Would it not have been better to write a} 
scathing satire on the so-called culture of the present 
generation and get it published in a nice green cover, say 

by Mr, HemneMann ? 


** INDUSTRY 


Why break your heart for the briny breezes of bracing | j 


Brighton, or any other of the alliterative allurements of the 
advertising agents, when you can enjoy A Week at the Sea 
(STANLEY PavL) sitting comfortably at home, under the 
drip of your own umbrella on the lee side of your own rain- 
gauge? Personally I look upon holidays spent on the 
beach as an over-rated amusement. I cannot dig with a 
wooden spade; and to go down to the sea in bathing- 
machines I am ashamed, which is one reason perhaps why 
[ love Mr. Skittlebury, the dear old watchmaker who is the 
wheel within wheels of Mr. Haronp Avery's diyerting 
comedy of mistaken identities. Mr. Skittlebury didn’t 
bathe during his week's holiday because he was too shy to 
ask the young lady behind the counter for the necessary 
minimum apparel. But he made friends with everyone he 





FRESCOES FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—I. 


BEING REWARDED BY FORTUNE, 
oF EXTRAVAGANCE.” 


jhamlet since the 
THE BANK. fashion for this kind 

aia lof book began. Miss 
Delia Quarendon, for 
——' ex cample, is an elderly 
land lovshile spinster of diseat Cranford descent; and the 
others, from the Rev. Aloysius Kingdon downwards, are 
all more or less familiar types. The exception is Maisie 
Kingdon, an excellent and refreshing study of the youth- 
ful female bounder. She deserves a better setting. The 
| device of keeping the lovers apart by means of a dropped 
,| letter, which turns out to be a page from a manuscript 
‘| novel, is really too amateurish to be allowed to pass 
| Without protest. I am sure, too, that Miss Diana Meyrick 
is capable of better things ; and I look to see her writing 
them before long. The fact is that one is getting a little 
tired of “studies of rural life.” These students are in 
danger of outnumbering the models. If they would only 
select the same village, and “ study” each other, I shoud 
like to read the result. 


BANKRUPTCY FOLLOWING IN THE 








**As a matter of fact, the nine of diamonds was known as ‘the 
curse of Scotland’ long before the Tudor cause was finally crushed on 
Culloden Moor.”—Daily News, 

In fact even before the Plantaganet cause was finally 


biffed at Waterloo. 





“The average bag of Grouse is 200 Brace. The Fishing is Motor 
Houses, and Three Cottages for men.""—Advt. in ** Zhe Scotsman.” 


“It’s no good, James, the motor houses aren't rising.” 

















